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Fool-Proot Drying Ovens 


A description of driers operated with gas-fired air heaters 


WF. Miller 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, Chicago, III. 


T is common drying oven practice to apply heat 

I either directly or indirectly to the oven, with 

only natural draft conditions influencing the cir- 
culation of heated air within the oven. 


Direct-fired drying ovens are limited to the drying 
of products unmixed with volatile oils. It is poor 
practice to depend on stack draft for the removal of 
combustible or explosive fumes, heavier than air, 
from contact with an open flame. Such applications 
present an explosion hazard not to be tolerated. 


Since most products to be dried are made up with 
volatile oils, the heat application practically narrows 
down to indirect firing. Indirect-fired ovens are de- 
pendent on radiant heat, which usually presents one 
of two undesirable conditions, a cold spot in the 
center of the oven or burned product next to the 
heating elements. 


Fuels Used for Drying 


Fuels commonly used for drying are steam, oil and 
gas. Steam coils mounted on inside oven walls pre- 
sent the following limitations: 

1—Low temperature range. 


2—Low thermal efficiency, due to excessive radia- 
tion losses in lines. 


3—Non-flexible temperature control and uneven 
heat distribution. 


Oil gives a higher temperature range, but control 
is difficult. 

Gas, a flexible, clean fuel, gives better results with 
this method of firing. 

Recognizing the limitations of the indirect method 
of firing drying ovens, late practice has been to cir- 
culate preheated air with forced draft over the 
product to be.dried. This method embodies correct 
drying principles of maximum moisture removal per 
given time interval, uniform temperature control 
with even heat distribution throughout the oven, 
and high thermal efficiency. 


Automatic Gas-Fired Apparatus Designed 


Industrial gas equipment manufacturers have met 
the issue by designing efficient gas-fired air heaters 
which are flexible in application, automatic in con- 
trol, compact and inexpensive in construction and 
operation. 

Figure 1 illustrates a heater of this type developed 
and manufactured by the National Machine Works 
of Chicago, IIl. ; 

A motor-driven “Sirocco” fan unit (1), or any 
fan that delivers a large volume of air at low static 
pressure, is connected to a gas-fired air heater (2), 
constructed with a steel cylindrical shell containing 
an internal cylindrical combustion chamber (3) and 
a raw gas burner (4). The combustion chamber is 
lined with refractory material and has a series of 
portholes to supply secondary air for combustion. 
Due to better turn-down qualities, raw gas is burned 
in this combustion chamber. High pressure or blast 
burners depend on two variables, gas supply and air 
supply. A raw gas burner depends on gas supply 
alone and permits of close regulation. 


Thermal Conditions 


The ultimate B.t.u.’s liberated per unit volume of 
gas consumed are identical with either type of 
burner, if complete combustion is obtained. Raw gas 
burned with an excess of secondary air in an ample 
combustion chamber does produce complete com- 
bustion. The incandescent carbon particles causing 
the luminosity of the raw gas flame, are completely 
burned to COz and no free carbon is carried beyond 
the combustion chamber. 

A lighting hole with cover (5) gives access to a 
pilot light. 

An adjustable shutter (6) builds up enough back 
pressure to force the required amount of secondary 
air required for combustion through the ports in 
the combustion chamber. 
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Operation of Apparatus 


In operation, the air from the blower is delivered 
to the air heater, part of it entering the combustion 
chamber through the air ports and the balance flow- 
ing past the combustion chamber and picking up the 
heat and products of combustion, discharging them 
through the outlet to the drying oven. This dis- 
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OISCHARGE 


Drying Oven with Gas-Fired Air Heater 


charge can be made either on top, side or bottom of 
heater to fit operating conditions. The cold air, 
passing between the combustion chamber and the 
steel shell, acts as an insulator, and additional insula- 
tion is not required in the shell down to the point 
opposite the end of the combustion chamber. This 
permits of construction economies, the shell being 
made of light gauge steel. Below this point it is ad- 
visable to insulate about one foot of the shell and 
the discharge duct from the heater to the oven. 

Practically 100 per cent heat transfer from the 
gas to the air is effected. Oven temperatures rang- 
ing from room temperature to 1000 degrees F. can 
be obtained with this type of heater and units can 
be built in capacities to fit any commercial oven. 
It can generally be applied to existing ovens of either 
box, or continuous type without change in oven 
construction, and can be operated either as a direct- 
fired or recirculating system. 
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Drying Oven with Double Heater Unit 
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Where desirable, humidity conditions or processing 
the heated air, can be reproduced which duplicates 
the performance of more elaborate drying systems. 
Washed air can also be circulated through this 
heater. 

The cost of operation is at least as cheap as other 
fuels (including steam) and the initial investment 
cost is nominal. In other words, it gives “Rolls- 
Royce” performance at “Ford” prices and yields 30 
miles per gallon of gas. 


Air Heater or Box-Type Oven 


A typical installation of a gas-fired heater unit on 
a box-type oven is demonstrated by Figure 2. 

This oven was built for a concern manufacturing 
japanned articles. A double oven was planned, one 
side to bake color japan at a temperature of 180 de- 
grees F. and the other side to bake white japan at 
165 degrees F. 

Expensive oven construction was not warranted 
for the low temperatures required. Therefore, the 
oven was constructed on a wood floor, of 2x4-inch 
studding, with “sheet rock” siding on both sides of 
the studding. Hollow tile construction can be used 
for higher oven temperatures. 





INSTALLATION 
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Figure 2 


Box Type Oven with Air Heater 


Thermostatic control was a requirement and since 
two different temperatures were to be maintained 
simultaneously on the two ovens it was impossible 
to serve both ovens with one air heater. A double 
heater unit with individual thermostatic controls_was 
served with one blower, as indicated by Figure 3. 


Description of the Apparatus 


* 

Blast gates (1) were placed in the air supply duct 
to each heater so that either oven could be operated 
as an independent unit. This arrangement effects 
an economy, since the power consumption of a fan 
is proportional to the load. These blast gates are 
placed in a reverse, vertical position, so that they 
always hang open. This prevents any chance of 
lighting the pilot light before pressure air has 
purged the distributing ducts of japan fumes. The 
operator is instructed to start the blower prior to 
lighting the pilots. If one oven only is to be oper- 
ated, he then closes the other draft gate, locking it 
with a pin. On shutting down the oven, the operator 
determines that both blast gates are open, extin- 
guishes the pilots and shuts down the blower. 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Few Changes in Situation 


More summer orders than expected--Beginning of general 


improvement indicated 


L. W. Alwyn-Schmidt 


HE month of July has been one of few changes 

] in the economic situation. Industry and com- 
merce, having become aware of the approach- 

ing general improvement, are now taking a posi- 
tion of watchful waiting. While such an attitude 
does not help very much to push matters along, it 
is most certainly preferable to the general feeling 
of pessimism which was so prevalent during the 
early part of the year. Much of the improvement 
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4)Actuat Inoustaiar Activity 





2)MANurACcTURING Cost 


turers will back their opinion by placing orders with 
the supplementary industries for raw materials or 
semi-manufactured products. They will do this, of 
course, carefully, so not to raise the price of their 
own purchases. But as time passes these orders 
begin to tell. They bring about a firmer price situa- 
tion in the raw material market, and these price 
movements form sometimes an excellent guide as to 
what the market thinks of its own future. 





—-<---- 3) MARGIN OF PROFIT mee mee mee ee ee es eee 


A)INDICATED PURCHASING PowER*#se+s*+ee5) GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY eeeee 6) INDICATED DEVELOPMENT OF MARKET === 


during the last few months is due to a general 
change in the point of view. Much also is based 
upon real fact. There is no denying that buyers 
have become more active. 


The Supplementary Industries 


Whenever the situation of the markét shapes it- 
self in the direction of an upward movement, it is 
always worth while to keep an eye upon the sup- 
plementary industries. These are such industrial 
branches which are not in direct contact with the 
consumer, due to the character of their products, but 
make products used as raw materials or interme- 
diates for the manufacture of so-called consumer’s 
merchandise. The maker of consumer’s merchandise 
has mostly a fair idea of what the market will be. 
His salesmen help to form this opinion and there is 
always that sixth sense, keyed to grasp a business 
opportunity, which is the secret of commercial suc- 
cess in consumer’s merchandising. These manufac- 


Certain branches of the chemical industry, the 
steel industry and the demand for heat, power or 
transportation, deserve the attention of the student 
of the situation. Just now nearly all the “key” in- 
dustries are showing a material increase in orders, 
with a tendency to price increases for later deliver- 
ies. This view of the situation is supported further 
by an increasing demand for transportation facilities 
as evidenced by railroad reports and other investi- 
gations. 

Such a strengthening of the buying movement for 
raw materials and intermediates could hardly develop 
without the existence of some definite reason or 
cause. 


How Far Will the Movement Extend? 


e 
The great problem now is: How far the present 
improvement will finally carry the market. Will it 
be of short duration only, covering the fall and early 
winter? Or will it be the start of a new upward 
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movement ending in 
market? 

Census reports recently made available show a 
marked rise in the quantity of industrial production 
in the principal industrial centers during the census 
period as compared with the previous census. This 
is only natural. But while the production has risen, 
there has also taken place a corresponding increase 
in productive and sales effort. There are more peo- 
ple among which to divide the volume of production, 
as well as the profits derived from its manufacture 
and sale. Hence there has not been any special rea- 
son for individual or collective prosperity. To swell 
the purchase movement above the normal increase 
caused by the natural expansion of the nation and its 
resources requires a general acceleration of the de- 
sire to purchase. 

It requires that the consumer take a hopeful view 
of his future and especially of his chances to keep up 
a sound measure of earnings. Only then will buying 
be general and will prices be paid that leave a good 


a general higher level of the 


profit for producer and dealer. 
and dealer in turn become the 


process may 


\nd as the producer 
consumer, this 
very well be compared with the turning 

It remains the same screw, but it de 
pends upon the turning movement whether the mar- 
ket improves or declines. 


whole 


Oot a screw. 


he producers and con 
sumers themselves hold the key to prosperity. Let 
the consumer be ready to come in the market and 


spend his earnings and he will earn more by the 
very force of his own confidence in the prosperity of 
the market. Up until recently the consumer has 
taken an adverse view of his own chances, has, in 
fact, been running with the bears. It seems now 
that he is giving the bulls a chance. If he does not 
falter again or lose his heart, there is no reason why 
we should not have reached the beginning of a de 
cided upward movement with sufficient strength to 
produce an extended wave of prosperity. July is a 
bad month upon which to base any sort of a judg 
ment. But August most likely will bring the ex 
pected show-down. 





The Benefits of Public Utility Ad- 
vertising to the Consumer’ 


Various phases relating to public utility financing are discussed 


Martin J. Insull 


President Middle West Utilities Company 


UBLIC interest and confidence is the most im- 
Pp portant attribute of business, and more par- 
ticularly so of any successful public utility 
business. Its very meaning is proof of this, since 
the public utility business is defined as a business 
affected with a great public interest. This great 
public interest is vastly larger than the public, gen- 
erally, understands. One of the important problems 
of the public utility executive is to inform the public 
of the communities served as to their basic interest 
in the utility which he operates. This can be secured 
in great part by truthful, judicious, careful advertis- 
ing in the press, supported by letters, pamphlets and 
other direct mail messages to customers and prospec- 
tive customers; these activities being complemented 
by educational work along accepted and well defined 
lines. 
Three Classes of Advertising Campaigns 


It is assumed that this advertising is of advantage 
to the utility, but it cannot be of advantage unless 
it is of greater advantage to that utility’s customers 
and possible customers. It naturally divides itself 
into three classes of educational campaigns along the 
following lines: 

Service and merchandising advertising to promote 
business. 

Good will advertising to promote a better under- 

*Abstracted from an address delivered to Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, at Houston, 
Texas, May 12, 1925. 


standing of the utility business in general, and, in 
particular, of the policies and of the aims and plans 
of the utility doing the advertising. 

Financial advertising to raise money for the utility, 
and to offer customers and others an opportunity to 
invest their funds in an essential business carried 
on in their midst, and with the opérations of which 
they may be in touch at all times. 

Public utility service of all classes is no longer a 
luxury, but a necessity, and there is always more or 
less business, unsolicited, coming to the utility com- 
panies. We cannot carry on, either socially or in a 
business way, without using practically all the serv- 
ices furnished by the various utilities in one way or 
another. Why, then, should the utilities advertise 
their services or the appliances that make the use of 
their services more general? Advertising of these 
commonplace essentials cannot be defended on any 
ground other than the production of public benefit, 
and public benefit that is tangible. 

The Spirit of Service 

You may well ask why, then, if all the advantages 
of increased business rests with the consumer, does 
the utility executive burden himself with the greater 
responsibilities of increased capital, more complex 
operating problems, and all that goes with increasing 
business. Largely, I think, because the utility ex- 
ecutive is, in the final analysis, a constructor imbued 
with the idea of service to his fellows, and with the 
desire to help while here to make two blades of grass 
grow where only one has grown before. 




















to function and satsfactorily. There is 
no legerdemain through which a public utility may 
acquire funds as a condition precedent to functioning 

s the public has a right to demand that it function. 


etfe tive ly 


There are two methods by which the utility gets 
money. One is through revenues derived from the 
necessary service it performs, and the other is 
through new capital invested in the enterprise. 


here is no other 
the revenues of the corporation no less than wages 
or materials for maintenance. The cost of money is 
determined, first, by the the investment 
\ssured fair and adequate returns, continuing and 
certain, unvexed by discord and attacks inflamed and 


way. Capital is a charge against 


safety of 


aggravated by poor and inadequate service, 
tility is welcome in the markets where money 1s 
to be had. The investor 1 more anxious for 
investments than the borrower, and with the 
rise in continuity and safety, the cost of capital de 
creases and its ampleness is assured. 


and the 
ul 
1s 


even 


safe 


“Properly financed, there is never a reason for the 
utility to quarrel with its bread and butter It is 
only when a_ poverty stricken corporation fails 


itterlvy through mismanagement, or otherwise, that 
there is anv excuse for bickerings, which react harsh 
est upon the public itself.” 


Incontrovertible Utility Truths 


Here is a general estimate of the fundamentals of 
the utility business. It indicates the fact that a mis- 
informed public opinion can destroy a business with 
quite as much rapidity as bad management. In any 
analysis, these truths are incontrovertible : 

The utilities are absolutely indispensable to mod- 
ern business and social life. 
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— cured from the second source of new capital invested 
An Eloquent Editorial in the business. Present investors will not increase 
“There is no lability so to be deplored as a starved their holdings, or new investors be attracted, if they 
utility, pauperized to the point where it is impossible do not feel reasonably assured of the safety of their 


principal and a fair return upon it while employed 
It is, therefore, to the public interest to so treat their 
utilities that the investors therein may be more than 
satisfied with their investments, because upon this 
condition largely depends their ability to secure from 
the utilities all the service that they require. 


Prosperous Utility Best for Public 


lhe interest of the public is best served when the 
treatment of the utility is such that its earnings are 
large enough to give it a high credit standing, so 
that it at all times the necessary new 
money to provide the increased service demanded by 
the This ’ 


can secure 


] 


public. new money is secured from two 
investment sources, that which is loaned to it by 
those who take a mortgage on the property the 


bondholders 


and by those who become partners, or 


stockholders, through investing their savings in its 
stocks. 

\ well defined utility will borrow about 55 pet 
cent of its money and acquire the other 45 per cent 
from the partners in the business, its stockholders. 


It is particularly the latter which the utility endeav- 
ors to attract and interest by its financial advertising, 


as the former are usually clients, and their interest 
is aroused by the advertising of the investment 
bankers. It is a very distinct advantage to the 


utility to have as stockholders a large proportion of 
its employees and customers, as well as others living 
in the community served. Raising money from these 
sources has been well termed customer ownershp. 
There are now over 2,000,000 of these stockholders. 


(Continued on page 124) 
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Ideas for the Man Who Sells 


William H. Matlack 


SELL THE KIDDIES 


NE of the gas range manufacturers has devel- 

‘@) oped a model gas range for children—that is 

a good bet and a mighty fine educational fea- 

ture. If the idea of the use of gas for cooking, water 

heating and house heating can be sold to the kiddies 

today, the home managers of tomorrow will have no 
other fuel. 








Why not some other miniature gas appliances for 
the future purchasing agent, and why not have a 
thought for the future “old man”? Why not drill 
the burner in that miniature circulating water heater 
and provide a hoop-up for it for the kiddies, or at 
least why not rig one up for the display window? 
No demonstration goes over unless the merchandise 
actually “works,” and what would attract more at- 
tention than a miniature gas range, room heater and 


water heater in action in your store or window? 


COOKIES FOR THE KIDDIES 

ISS CEPHALIE LEWIS, director of the Home 
M Service Department of the Southern Gas & 
Power Company properties, is holding what 

might be called Cookie Contests, the contest being 
assumed by the kiddies, each trying to see who can 
consume the greatest number of cookies before the 
stop sign is displayed by the demonstrator. The big 


idea back of the kiddie demonstrations that Miss 
Lewis conducts is that the kiddies are the future 
purchasing agents for the home and that she is of 
the opinion that it pays mightily to instill the value 
of gas appliances and gas service in the young mind. 
We can’t help but think she is correct, for we've 
heard it said that “it is hard to teach old dogs new 
tricks.” 


THE AUTOMOBILE DEVELOPS A GOOD 
CUSTOMER 


HENEVER you see a sign painter painting a 
W “Shoppe,” Barbecue or Sandwich sign on a 

vacant store room, you can jot it down, “pros- 
pect for gas.” These “Shoppes,” sometimes called 
Cafes and at others Filling Stations, are springing 
up wherever there is a stretch of good pavement, 
in every city in the country, and while some of them 
are very small and still during the day, they begin 
to buzz as the sun sinks into the west. For it is 
not until this time that a lot of folks get in a great 
hurry, yet don’t know just where they're going 
with the final windup that they just drive about and 
work up an appetite for sandwiches which are sup- 
plied by these shops. These shops are all conducted 
on a short order basis and which furnish the fam- 
ished motorist all kinds of things to eat. from barbe- 


cued meats to fish, all of which should be cooked with 


oas. 
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To get this business the salesman should suggest 
short order equipment to these merchants, a warm- 
ing or steam table, as well as a gas range, and once 
he sells them he should keep them on his calling list, 
for if they go they go good, as the business is a 
strictly cash business, and as they develop they will 
buy more and better equipment. 
































ROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and Foreign 


























TUBULAR GAS PRODUCER 


HE gas producer, which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, and which is patented 
in the United States, Patent No. 1,530,709 em- 
ploys carbonaceous fuel in automatic operation. The 
producer consists of an outer tube shown at 1, and 
a compressed air pipe entering at the lower part of 





_¥ 
4530709 


that tube. This compressed air pipe is seen at 4. An 
inner tube 5 is located within the tube 2, and is open 
at the top. A powdered fuel receptacle 13, which is 
in connection with the upper part of the inner tube 5, 
is provided with a refractory covering shown at 6, 
and forms the combustion chamber. 


USE OF OXYGEN IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


WATER GAS 
LARGE number of experiments using oxygen, 
steam and coke for the manutacture of water 


gas have been made. Also a number using 
and coke for making carbon monoxide. The 
conditions to temperature, ranges, pressures, 
thickness of fuel bed, and oxygen limitation for opti- 
mum production in both cases have been determined. 

The reaction of oxygen and carbon to form carbon 
monoxide is the controlling reaction when carbon, 
oxygen and steam are used for making water gas be- 
cause it produces heat for the decomposition of the 
steam and at the same time yields a combustible gas. 
Calculations have been made showing that oxygen 


oxygen 


as 


inable at a cost of less than 5 cents per 1,000 
cubic feet could compete on an equal economic basis 
with air. If allowance is made for the advantages of 
the process a price of 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 
might be paid. 


if obta 


From the data obtained a distribution of the fac- 
tors involved have been made, showing the amount 
of water gas obtained per ton of coke, the amount 
of oxygen used per ton of coke and per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas, and the amount of steam used per ton 
of coke and per 1,000 cubic feet of gas. Similar cal- 
culations have been made for coal.—(Presented at 
Los Angeles meeting of American Chemical So- 
CIetV «3 


COKING AND SWELLING CONSTITUENTS OF 
COAL 


XTRACTION of coal with benzene at 250 de- 

grees C, yields an extract which can be divided 

into two main components by means of petro- 
leum ether—one soluble in gasoline, the other a solid 
brown, insoluble body. 


Recently it has been discovered that the oily body 
is the principal source of the coking quality of the 
coal and apparently consists only of hydrocarbons. 
In contrast to this, the solid body, which is decom- 
by heat with gas evolution, has been shown to 
e the principal cause of the swelling of coal; it con- 
sists of compounds containing oxygen. The oily body 
has been named “oily bitumen,” the solid body, “solid 
bitumen”; the sum of the two “total bitumen.” The 
older the coal the larger percentage of oily bitumen 
it contains. The quantity of total bitumen, how- 
ever, decreases considerably with the older coals 


posed 


The decomposition point of the solid bitumen rises 
with the age of the coal; it is of more significance in 
causing swelling than the quantity of solid bitumen. 
[i it lies at the temperature at which the coal is plas- 


tic then the swelling is greatest. With the only bitu- 
men, on the other hand, its quantity is of greatest 
significance. 

With repeated successive extraction of strongly 


swelling coal the swelling property first disappears, 
but the coal still remains coking; finally the ability 
also lost. If the total extract is again 
added to the extracted coal the original coking prop- 
erties of the coal return. If the oily bitumen only is 
added, then non-swelling coking coal results. If the 
solid bitumen only is added, poorly coking but 
strongly swelling coals result. 


to coke is 


(This article is published in full in the 1925 issue of 
the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry.) 





Reclaiming the Basement 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company awards prizes 
for best plans 


B. J. Mullaney 


ITHERTO the basement of a house has been 
little more than a stoke hole, rendered use- 
less for almost all other purposes because of 


space taken up by the heating 
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lant and coa! storage, 




















with its resultant smoke, soot and ash. Laundry 
and fruit or vegetable storage space form about the | 
only exceptions to this wasteful rule. 

The peoples Gas Light & Coke Company of Chi- 
cago recently set out to try to salvage basement 
space and make it as attractive and useful as living| 
quarters by offering a prize to Chicago architects | 
and draftsmen for the _ best-designed modern 
basement in which beauty and utility would be the} 
keynote of design. The importance of solving this| 
problem is emphasized when it is remembered that} 
the basement area of a bungalow is equal to the area | 
of the living quarters. In a two-story house it is} 








one-third of the available area, and, though only used | === ah » 
for eight months of the year by the heating appa-| we. : 
ratus, this condemns the entire basement, as far as Pst -Tloor-Plan Tet, 
“livable” conditions are concerned, for the entire — 
year. = ot a at (th<j) MT, He 
The reclamation of basement storage space into E = iia E<~ teal MIN ne 
habitable parlors and rooms is made possible by the Jeetional 
installation of a gas-fired central heating plant. The TS amew.ers ‘ Sasa 


competition for the prize arrangement was confined (Continued on page 120) 
































THE FUTURE OF GAS 
It has been officially announced that the k 
the coming convention of the American Gas 


lation, to be held this October in Atlantic City, will 


be the tuture of the gas industry. A certain te 
dent is also been noticed in papers delivered 
the ent State conventions for laying parti 


stress on this important matter. 


It is altogether fitting that gas men have bet 
ther onstantly the question “What of the futur 
The gas industry has had a most glorious past. It 


was the first of all utilities to be establishe« 


It has the longest tenure of service and it has ver) 


ably served its customers during the hundred odd 
years of its existence. Unquestionably, it has made 
errors, tor what industry or human enterprise has 
not: It has had its opportunities, and sometimes 
it has taken good advantage of them, and at other 
times it has failed to do so. It can be commended 
for many things that it has accomplished and, in 


deed, faul InNaV also v found with it because 


what it has not done when it could have done it. 
But all this is past history. If we gas men hav 


been criticised for not having taken advantage ot 
certain opportunities in the past, for not having 
realized quickly the real import of our service and 
its applicability to all fields of human endeavor, if, we 
say, such criticism is made of us, we can now answer 
that in the short time that we have taken steps to 
extend our service into the new fields, we have ac- 
complished much. It was natural for such a con- 
servative industry as the gas industry to have acted 
slowly in this matter. 

Let those remember, who are too prone to find 
sharp fault with us, that it is with the gas industry 
as with the long suffering man, when once roused 
to action, he goes free before he stops. The great, 
slow-to-move ship of industry has commenced a 
real forward movement and will not cease to pro 
egress until the goal is reached. 

Thus, the gas industry today is looking far ahead 
into the future. It is completely satisfied that the 
future holds much for it. It sees ahead of it a great 
business which can be developed, and this particu- 


larly in the house heating and industrial fields. It 











used, of the ras service exten d to all ho ) 

at in their homes or factories. It can visualize 
super-great gas utility giving to all that service 
hich it has become justly famous. 

his is th iture of the gas industry, and it is « 
hat is, indeed, worth while orking I It is 
tuture in which every gas man should, and must, 
believe. It is his duty to imbue that same beliet 

thers, in those of his fellows who may not vet 
have become cognizant of the outstanding position 
that gas will assume in the fuel field. The publi 


vith whom he comes into contact must also be made 
to see what gas service means. He must do as th 
electrical man has done, fill the minds of the people 
with the wonders of gas, what it can and will do 
for everyone. It is a difficult task, to be sure, but 
one that has been accomplished before, by others, 
and can and must be accomplished by the gas men as 
well. 

It is a matter in which all must work together, 
and in which the efforts of even the most lowly is 
fimportance. When this spirit has been thoroughly 
instilled into the minds of all of the gas fraternity, 


1 


and when all gas men realize the extent of the prob- 


lem that faces them, and determine to do their best 
to solve it, there will be no question that whatever 
has been held out as the feature of the gas business 


will eventually be attained. 


When Net Instead of Gross Amount Is Paid 


Occasionally, a customer, paying a gas and an elec- 
tric bill after the discount period has expired, re- 
mits the net amount, whereas the gross amount is 
due. The company disposse of such a case by send- 
ing the customer a letter, with figures varying to 
suit the account, as follows: 

“We wish to acknowledge the receipt of your re- 
mittance for $4.27, for which please accept our 
thanks. However, the postmark on the envelope 
in which the remittance was received is dated June 
4, which is after the expiration of the discount pe- 
riod. As provided by ordinance, you are therefore 
not entitled to the discount of 25 cents on the gas 
bill and there is also an additional charge of 15 cents 
due on the electric bill. 








Recent Manufacturing Extensions 
at Montreal’ 






A description of new equipment in the Lasalle Gas Works 


HT, N. 


Osler 


Superintendent Lasalle Gas Works, Montreal 


URING the summer of 1923 it became apparent 
that additional gas-making apparatus should 
be installed and ready to operate by the fall 

of 1924 to cope with Montreal’s growth and the con- 
sequent increasing gas send-out. 

The question of location and type of plant then 
arose. Montreal had two manufacturing stations, 
known as Station “A,” a coal and water gas works, 
located in the congested East End, and Station “B,” 
a modern vertical retort coal gas plant, situated well 
to the west of the city on the Lachine Canal, which 
works is also known as the Lasalle Gas Works. As 
extensive additions to Station “A” would have in- 
volved the purchase of expensive property and in- 
creased the already annoying smoke and odor nui- 
sances, it was decided to extend the west end works, 
and adjoining land to the west was acquired, provid- 
ing for future growth of the works, with capacity 
up to 26,000,000 of coal and 40,000,000 of water gas. 

To balance the coke market, to meet labor emer- 
gencies and to take care of possible house-heating 
peaks, a thoroughly up-to-date carburetter water gas 
plant, with subsidiary apparatus, was installed. This 
included two 12-foot sets with full automatic opera- 
tion and block system, waste heat boilers, weigh 
larry, blowers and pumps, tar separator, coke stor- 
age hopper and conveyor bridge, relief holder, water 
gas tar and oil tanks, condensers, exhauster, tar ex- 
tractors, liquid purifiers, meter and necessary water, 
oil, tar, steam and gas mains. 

Water Gas Apparatus 

This plant consists of two complete 12-foot sets, 
equipped with waste heat boilers and housed in a 
steel frame and brick building, 75x67 feet, with 
pump and blower room of solid brick construction, 
22x67 feet, at the side. Above the blower room are 
located the instrument store and’ wash rooms. The 
building was constructed with a temporary galvan- 
ized iron end to provide for extension, and was lo- 
cated with the working side toward the prevailing 
winds. This feature, together with large vertically 
pivoted steel sash, giving 100 per cent window open- 

ings, keeps the working platform cool, and blows 
away from the operators any which may 
escape. 

The shells of the sets are of 3-inch steel plate, 
lapped and electrically welded inside and out, and it 
is our experience that this type of weld is the only 
one that can be relied upon. We have had trouble 
with practically every butt welded job on the works. 

The Generators 

The generators are of the dome top type and are 
elevated some 12 feet with a cone shaped bottom, the 
clinkering doors being located just above an elevated 
clinkering floor, with has trap doors through, per- 
mitting the hot clinkers to be dropped to the ground 
floor. With this arrangement, most of the former 


gases 


*\Address before the Canadian Gas Association 
Convention, July 15, 1925. 


irk- 


terrors of cleaning are avoided, the cleaners 
ing practically in a steam and heat free area. Later 
an ash conveyor is to be installed below the ground 
floor. 

The clinker door frames are of 1%-inch steel plate, 
welded together, and the cast steel doors are held 
in place with two steel cotter bars with knobs to 
prevent clips being knocked off, and possibly dupli- 
cating a serious explosion which happened at a west- 
ern plant, with loss of life. 

The charging doors of the sets are of cast steel 
(which may warp, but will not crack), fitted with 
a recessed asbestos gasket seating on a '4-inch edge; 
this makes a tight joint and the house is free from 
escaping gas. 

An added advantage of the elevated generator is 
that it is set high enough to provide for develop- 
ments in the art in the way of possible deep fuel 
beds and mechanical grates. We already have an 
11-foot deep fuel space, 2 feet deeper than usual. 

Carburetters and Superheaters 

Carburetters and superheaters are also of the 
dome top type, but are set on ground level founda- 
tions and lined with 9 inches of firebrick and 1% 
inches of sil-o-cel—total 10% inches, both being filled 


with Scotch firebrick checkers. Oil is supplied 
through special water-cooled sprays at about 45 
pounds pressure, and little or no trouble has been 


encountered with these plugging up. 

High pressure steel fittings were used on the oil 
line in place of cast iron or malleable, as the out- 
come of our experience with broken fittings and fires 
at the east end plant. In spite of this precaution, 
the buildings are amply equipped with “Foamite” ex- 
tinguishers. 

The “Western” full automatic hydraulic operating 


system with interlocking block system is used on the 
sets and timed at present for five-minute cycles, 
114-minute blast and 3'%-minute run. This has 


worked perfectly since inception. 

The sets were well constructed and installed by 
the Western Gas Construction Company to meet our 
designs and specifications, and were guaranteed for 
four millions per 24 hours each, although on a test 
we were able to make one machine 4,673 million in 
19 hours, and 4,623 million in 20 hours on the sec- 
ond one. 


Since starting the plant, the results have been as 
follows: 

1924— Gas Made Oil Used Coke Used B.t.u.’s 
Dec. 57,210 M. 113,260 Gals. 895 tons 486.3 

1925— 
Jan. 63,482 M. 128,380 Gals. 909 tons 482.8 
Feb. 42,2904M. 85,240 Gals. 636tons 484.8 
March 86,903 M. 178,120Gals. 1,184tons 486.0 
April 127,827 M. 255,880Gals. 1,878tons 485.6 
May 106,551 M. 205,500Gals. 1,389tons 483.7 





484,364 M. 


966,380 Gals. 


(Continued on page 121) 


6,891 tons 
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Lesson 


No. 82 


Heat and Change of State 


Evaporation and Equilibrium 


Before leaving this subject of evaporation and 
equilibrium, another experiment must be described 
which shows clearly what the effect of an equilib- 
rium is on the process of evaporation. The figure 
shows a number of tubes from which the air has been 
exhausted and whose open ends are stuck below the 
surface of the mercury. These tubes are in reality 
barometers. When a small quantity of a liquid is in- 
troduced into the vacuum which exists above the 
column of mercury in the tubes, a certain amount of 
the liquid will evaporate, due to the fact that the 
pressure above the surface of the same is so small. 
As a result of this evaporation, the column of mer 
cury in the tubes will be forced down, as the evap- 
orated liquid presses against the surface of the mer- 
cury in the tubes. But after a short period of time 
all evaporation will stop and an equilibrium will set 
in. This is due to the fact that the space above the 
mercury level in the tubes becomes saturated with 
water vapor and cannot hold any more. 


Pressure and Boiling Temperature 


It is now easy to see that the pressure of the at 
mosphere is a determinant factor controlling the 
boiling point of a liquid. The liquid will boil when 
its vapor tension is increased to such a point that it 
becomes equal to that of the atmosphere. Hence it 
follows that if the atmospheric pressure is low, the 
temperature to which the liquid must be raised will 
be lower than when the atmospheric pressure is high. 
It has been shown that it is possible to make a liquid 
boil at lower temperatures than the boiling point fig- 
ured at atmospheric pressure. The opposite is also 
true. It is possible to raise the boiling point of a 
liquid. This is accomplished by increasing the pres- 


sure of the air or gas over the surface of the liquid. 
Thus the general rule may be established that the 
boiling point of a liquid will depend on the pressure 
of the air or other gas on the surface of the liquid. 


\s this pressure decreases, the boiling point will de- 
crease, and as it increases the boiling point will 1n- 


crease. 
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RECLAIMING THE BASEMENT 
(Continued from page 116) 


to Chicago architects and draftsmen, and the con- 
ditions provided that a central, 
ing plant, ge with hot wat 
tion, laundry washing, dry a1 


evas-fired house heat- 
er service, refrigera 
d eaaeee: should all 
manner, leaving the 
remainder of the basement space to be turned into 


be taken care of in a practical 
an attractive room or rooms for recreation, rest or 
entertainment. The size of the lot specified upon 
which the building was to stand was 50x125 feet. 
First prize was awarded to P. Donald Horgan 


four other prizes were pres¢ nted to [. W. lurner, 
G. P. Lagergren, Margaret S. Jones and T. A. Butler, 
while honorable mention was given Alfred F. 


Schmiek. There were 364 entries. The competition 
was he = under the auspices of the Chicago Chapter, 
ann an Institute of Architects, A. I. A. The judges 
were Piere Blouke, A. I. A.; Frederick Hodgdon, A. 
l 7 Earl H. Reed, Jr., A. I. A.; G. A. Carnahan, 
American Gas Association; L. E. Lindsay, American 
Gas Association, with H. V. von Holst, A. I. A. 
acting as architectural adviser 

The plans of Mr. Horgan, _whiner of first prize, 
and Mr. Turner, winner of ond prize, are shown 
oe 

hird prize design, by G. P. Lagergren, shows a 
cozy fireplace and the intimacy of a “den,” and, in 
addition, the laundry and heating functions regu 
larly housed by the basement. 

In fourth prize design, by Margaret S. Jones, the 
former ugly b: isement is transformed into a beautiful 
sewing room or study and a play or billiard room, 
leaving plenty of space for the laundry and furnace 
room, with ironing, water heating and incinerator 
facilities. 

The billiard room is again the favorite, together 
with the usual heating, laundry and other basement 
appliances, in the fifth prize design by T. A. Butler. 

\ beautiful playroom for he children, with a 
bower of flowers at one end, and flanked by an at 
tractive staircase, won honorable mention in the 
contest for a prize basement design. This was award- 
ed to Alfred F. Schmiek. 

The prize-winning plans were subsequently placed 
on exhibition in the main showroom of the Peoples 
Gas Light & Coke Company, in the Peoples Gas 
building, Chicago, where they attracted a great deal 
of attention. 


SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN PUBLIC 
UTILITY FINANCING 


Stock and Bond Sales to Customers and the Contin- 
uous Budget 
(Geo. E. Frazer, C. P. A., Frazer & Torbet, Chicago) 
The financing of public utilities is a matter of 
ever-increasing interest to the public. The own- 
ers and managers of public utilities are in every 
sense real partners of the public, and perhaps the 
most interesting recent development in public utility 
affairs lies in the great increase in the number of 
members of the public who are investors in public 
utility companies. 








Financial matters always lead to great diversit 
in opinion, and the opinion of the public as to thi 


finances of any public utility should be well-informed 
opinion and _ well-reasoned opinion Behind all 
financial opinion lies the age-old conflict between 
those who own property and those who do not o 


property. 
Two Great Developments in Utility Finances 


intention to discuss theories « 
financing in relation to public utilities. It has beet 


It is not my 


a matter of some interest to me as a certified publi 


accountant and auditor to note the great develop 
ment in public utility financing during the last five 
vears in two directions: First, there has been a great 
growth in the number of persons in each co1 unit 
vho have become investors in public utiliues. S 
ndly, there is an interesting parallel to this growtl 
in the increasing use by public utility companies 
improved methods of budgetary control over their 
11 ices 

Recent statistics are available on th reat in 
crease in the number of shares of preferred stocl 
that are held by consumers and by employees of 


public utility companies. Not only the larger organ 
izations of utilities have had deserved success 1n the 
sale of their stocks to consumers, such as may be 
illustrated by the 343,000 consumers who own stocks 
in the Ame1 Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
but practically all of the utility companies, large and 
small. have sold. and are now selling, increasing 
imounts of preferred stock to thi ir consumers and 
to their employees. The obvious advantages to the 
utility in building its good will account with the 
public through the sale of preference stocks to the 
public accounts in part for the willingness of the 
utility companies to increase the number of such 
shareholders. The avidity with which the ;-ublic buy 
preference stocks, on the other hand, is in itselt 
ample evidence that consumers are satisfied as to 
the stability ot their local utilities and ar glad to 
he counted as owners of the companies that supply 
them with every-day necessities. 


Influence of Holding Companies 


It seems significant to me that the greatest devel 
opment in the sale of preference stocks to consumers 
and to employees has taken place in the case of 
those utilities which are owned and operated by the 
large holding companies. There is merit in the sug 
gestion that the larger holding companies have 
trained staffs of security salesmen and are thereby 
enabled to dispose of large blocks of preferred stocks 
to their consumers and employees. Nevertheless, 
there must be confidence on the part of those that 
buy or else selling campaigns must fail, however 
shrewdly they are conceived or managed. The thou- 
sands of consumers and employees who have pur 
chased and are now purchasing preferred stocks from 
utilities managed by holding companies are giving a 
vote of confidence in the stability and success of the 
management of these holding companies. 
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RECENT MANUFACTURING EXTENSIONS AT 
MONTREAL 


(Continue 1 mage LIS 
\vérage per M. cu. ft 
Oil. 1.99 Gals 
Coke, 28.4 Ibs 
B.t.u.'s, 484.9 
Waste Heat Boilers 
Vertical waste heat tube boilers in preference t 
other tvpes, were selected for the sets to reduce the 
danger from low water, should there be insufficient 
“tg. rvision, and two 650 H.P. Wickes boilers were 
installed. Constructed for 225 Ibs. working pres- 
sure ge are operated at 175 lbs., and generate from 
80 to 90 per cent of the steam used on the sets 
\lthough expected, we have found no sand blast 
Ing action of the a from coke particles carried 
over by our high blast pressure of 52 inches, a soft 
ash actually forming on the face of the tubes and 


prot cting them 
feed water regulators supplied with the 
not failed at any time to date. 

Blowers and Pumps 
a combination gas and electric organi 
zation and electric current:being supplied to us at a 
lower than ] 


as pes” 
boilers have 


Ours being 


figure considerably steam power can be 
generated, electric motors are sag throughout the 
works almost to the exclusion of. steam drives. 


where 
pumping 


Steam is used only as a eee or 
is essential. The blower and 


reliability 
units are 


therefore motor driven, with steam pumps only used 
for boiler feed water. oil sprays and as stand-bys. 
The blasting apparatus consists of two Rateau 


Donkin, 


Elec. 


cast iron cases, 


and driven by 


blowers in 
of England, 


made by Bryan 


400 H.P. Can. 


Gen. 


motors at 1,800 R.P.M.—capacity 30,000 ft. at 52 
inches. While these units are now more silent than 
most other high pressure blower installations, they 
are not as silent as we would wish, particularly when 


they are 
noise, as we 


idling, the surge making a heavy drumming 
idle at full speed. 


We are surprised to find that the motors at first 





ana lL ver ff 

ide as much noise as the blowers, through win 
ve d our future motor specifications will c 
tain a clause as to silence Part of this trouble has 
been remedied. 

Coke Hopper and Weigh Larry 

\dvantage was taken of the fact tha t we already 
had plant for chew coke, for coal gas producers, 
to the top of our retort house, and a conveyor bridge 
with 30-inch carrying belt was constructed to take 
it from this point to a new 350-ton capacity steel 
coke hopper, 110 feet high, located atethe north end 
and outside of the generator house.: The coke is 


dre ipped from this 


screen 


Ss, at present 


dottn. to 


brick floored hopper over gravity 
screening 


inch, into 


a five-ton electrically . propelled weigh larry, the 
breeze talling through chutes to hoppers below. 
he larry, which was supplied and installed by the 
Mead- Morrison Compan) is of the suspended type 


with printing bar. 


Tene 


Plac 
fine dry 
] 


yuildis 


rator 


ine the 


room 1 


house 


hopper 
vy dust from our 
1m. \ three “part 


loading Ss now 


The 


“po 


be ing 


beam 


ck Te) 
iitstalled 


completed, will, we hope, Keep out the 


Foul Main and Relief Holder 


Gas 
relief 
agate 
JI0O-1 


ing ex 


run oO 


runw: 
is hung from the roof trusses. 
outside 


r 


from 
which, 


iv into the 


keeps much of the 
vertical retort coke 
swinging 


out of the 
coke 


when 


balance 


is made directly info a half-million two-lift 
holder, situated about 800°feet away, through 

nch overhead steel riveted main, properly 
graded and equipped with a “Steere Engr. Co.” slid- 
‘pansion joint, with 18 inches of travel. This 

slip joint is located about the'center of the straight 
f the line, which. .is swung from steel “A” 
guided by a groove in the frame work 


frames and 


to prevent side motion, yet permitting horizontal and 


a sheht 


he low 
was built 


seal 


end of 


vertical travel. 


the 


acToss 


into 


its condensate, 


oh a 


the 


siderable drip pumping. 
re often 


ends. 

\t t 
high, 
interce] 
throu: 

\sr 


elief 


holders 


a 


The 


run 
the 


line 


a dam, a 


then run 


discarded, 


is anch 


sump, 


Ss 


saving 


red at 


both 


bout 8 inches 
inside of the 
which 


veneral 


pipe—this 
yy gravity 


con- 


not because 
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of storage capacity, but because of small inlet and 
outlet pipes, we had our holder equipped with three 
48-inch inlet-outlet pipes, each with “Livesey” safety 


seals, to prevent the sucking in of the crown. We 
believe this holder should handle 24 millions per day. 
Condensers, Exhausters and Tar Extractors 

From the relief holder, gas is exhausted through 
two butt-welded steel circular water tube conden- 
sers in parallel, equipped with Tagliabue automatic 
temperature controls. The butt-welding of the con- 
densers has given trouble, and hereafter we will use 
only lap jointed double-welded construction. 

The Roots exhauster is a duplicate of those already 
in use, and which have given every satisfaction for 
a number of years—capacity one-half million per 
hour and driven by a 75 H.P. Leonard steam engine. 
The exhauster has an extended end for future motor 
drive. The outfit is equipped with an automatic 
electrical stop valve on the steam supply to engine, 
with connection to the relief holder, which makes 
contact when low level is reached, shutting off the 
steam supply and avoiding the risk of pulling in the 
crown—this supplementing the “Livesey” seals on 
the holder. 

The P. and A.’s were re-designed to suit our re- 
quirements, and embody the English practice of hav- 
ing relief valves on top of the basket, which open 
should the cable break, allowing the gas to go for- 
ward. There are no overhead seals to dry out, and 
friction through stuffing box is reduced by roller 
bearings. The only seal is from the overflow to the 
60-inch floor seal pot—our standard practice. The 


machines are sensitive to pressure and satisfactory 
to us. 





Liquid Purifiers 


After considerable investigation, it was decided 
install a Kopper’s liquid purifying plant to take care 
of not only the additional water gas, but also all of 
the coal gas, up to 85 per cent purification, and a 16- 
million capacity plant (8 millions for each gas) was 
contracted for, the Koppers Co. letting the steel 
work to a local firm, the Dominion Bridge Company, 
the tower foundations, buildings, sumps, etc., being 
built by ourselves. 

Below is given the fuel used starting 
together with gas handled during this period: 


since up, 


Coke Used Coke Per Gas Make 
Ibs. M. ft. gas M. 
1924 
December 381,800 1.36 lbs. 281,279 
1925 
January 370,760 1.32 Ibs. 281,162 
February 270,064 1.11 Ibs. 243,585 
March | 259,256 83 Ibs. 311,520 
April | Ce ae 348,720 
Six, months’ operation results are given below: 
COAL GAS 
Average H2S-grs. per 100 cu. ft. Gas 
% H2S SodaAsh Make 
1924 Inlet Outlet Removed lbs.per M. M. 
Dec. 227 40 82.4 106 223,969 
1925 
Jan. 205 31 84.9 O94 717,680 
Feb. 208 40 80.8 114 201,291 
March 232 54 76.7 Bet 224,617 
\pril 243 38s 4 108 220,893 
May 232 31 86.6 110 226,975 
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WATER GAS 
\verage H2S-grs. per 100 cu. ft. 
od// H2S (sas Make 
Inlet Outlet Removed Ibs.per M, M. 
1924 
Dec. sO 17 738.7 052 57,310 
1925 
Jan. 66 Q 86.4 076 63.482 
Feb. 74 10 86.5 071 42 294 
March 79 10 87.3 012 86,903 
April 89 2) 89.9 O18 127,827 
Mav SO 7 91.2 005 97 411 


The unit used on coal gas was started at a differ- 
ential pressure of one inch; this gradually increased 
during six months to 10 inches when we shut it 
down to investigate. We found that crystallization 
had set in, interrupting the passage of | Steam 
was applied for 24 hours, dissolving the crystals, and 
when gas was turned on again the differential pres- 
sure was back to one inch. 

During the past winter the plant was perhaps 
over-supervised, one man per shift of eight hours 
each, being in attendance. This has been cut down 
to a man per day, who cleans up, examines sprays, 
skims the sumps, adds soda and does miscellaneou., 
repairs. The balance of the 24 hours is taken care 
of by hourly inspections by the watchmen, an auto- 
matic alarm notifying other attendants should fans 
or pumps stop due to current stoppage, etc. 

A four-trunk system of connections, allowing for 
future indefinite expansion and interchanging of ab- 
sorbers from coal to water gas or reverse, leads the 
gas to and from the plant. 


gas. 


Dry Purifiers and Meter 


To remove the remaining 10 to 15 per cent H°S, 
the gas goes forward to oxide boxes; use being made 
of the existing set of 8-30x40x10 foot purifiers. This 
set was divided in two, three each half 
being used on water gas and three on coal gas, the 
fourth held as spare, as three at present easily han- 
dle the gas, and the four in series throw too much 
back pressure. 

Formerly our cycle of oxide changes was about 
eight months, and we now expect the changes to 
work out to 16 months or better, after all boxes are 
cleaned. It will be a relief not to have to dispose of 
a mountain of spent oxide, as it cannot be sold or 
given away, in spite of its 40 per cent sulphur and 6 
per cent cyanogen content, and land owners object 
to having it dumped on their property. Scotch and 
English acid makers find freight rates too high to 
make shipping to England profitable, and since the 
war the price of prussiate has precluded sale to for- 
mer purchasers. 

After inquiring from most of the users at the time 
a Roots meter of from 10 to 12 millions capacity per 
day was bought, as the price was aboot one-fifth 
that of a smaller capacity wet meter, and we 
lieved that with an occasional correcting of the table 
for gas slippage, the meter would be thoroughly ac- 
curate. After installation in a building extension 
providing for two more, an 8-inch test connection 
to the wet meters was made, which allows us to 


be xes of 


be- 


test it occasionally. 
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We tind the differential pressure from 34-inch to 
l-inch when passing around 300 M. ft. per hour, and 


that it is noiseless, except for a little oil slop agains 


the gears 


Pulsations at the discharge are plainly noticeable, 
and until it gets running more or less in step with 
the wet meters close by, the pulsation can be no 
ticed by the sounds within the wet meters and on 
all open flames near by. This is not an objection in 
uur case. The effect is much like the 25-cycle elec- 
tric current used in Ontario on incandescent lights. 
On the whole, the meter is very satisfactory. 


General 


While the above mentioned extensions were being 
carried out, a six million steel water tank gas holder 
was also erected, the work being ably carried out by 
the English firm of Ashmore-Benson-Pease & Co. 
It is practically a duplicate o four existing one, 
With a few alterations and refinements. There are 
three 48-inch inlet-outlet pipes with by-pass con- 
nections; the cup plates are 5g-inch thick, instead 
of 3-inch, as ordinarily used; the crown sheets are 
double riveted; framing girders are made with 
cover plates with turned-down edges to prevent 
water lodging on them with consequent corrosion. 
We are not building a wooden housing around the 
water tank as we have done with other holders, on 
account of fire hazard. The lower two or three 
plates of the tank are to receive three coats of hot 
asphalt, as a protection against corrosion and sur- 
plus excavation banked against the steelwork to 
help keep the tank warm in winter, and at the same 
time get rid of excess excavation material. 


In order to tie in the new work with existing ap- 
paratus, numerous large pipe connections were made 
some under pressure with a cutting machine, others 
by the use of slip plates, others by drilling small 
holes in the pipes and filling these with wooden 
plugs until the cut portion was ready to be broken 
out, and still more made by closing down and bleed- 
ing the gas through an eight-inch pipe to the atmos- 
phere where it was lighted. It perhaps is interest- 
ing to note that this pipe extended through the mon- 
itor of one of the buildings somee 200 feet, vet the 
heat was so intense that a fire hose had to be played 
on the roof to cool it. 


For installation this summer, we have on order a 
Brvan-Donkin seven-stage centrifugal water-cooled 
booster, with a capacity of one million per hour 
against 15 lbs. driven by a General Electric 1500 H.P.- 
3600 R.P.M.-2200 volt motor. While the speed of 
3600 is very fast, it is being used on some motors in 
the United States, Canada and Switzerland, obviat- 
ing an increasing gear to run centrifugal boosters. 
One of the clauses in the contract is that the outfit 
shall be silent, as is the seven-pound booster at 
Chicago. 


\t present, the coke oven people are talking about 
coke ovens for our proposed 1927 extension, but we 
are not yet convinced that they can manufacture 
cheaper than we can with our present system. 
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FOOL-PROOF DRYING OVENS 


(Continued from page 110) 

“kick-off” valve, with connections to the 
motor, is installed in the gas supply line, so that th 
gas 1s automatically shut off in the event of a power 
outage. Individual “ 

mounted in the ovens, are connected to diaphragms 
| 


regulating valves installed in each air heater gas line 


A gas 


gas-controlled” thermostats 


The Double Air Heater Unit 


Che double air heater unit with bottom discharges 
is mounted above the roof of the oven. As indicated 
in Figure 2, these discharges are vented through th 
roof of the into ducts breaking 
across the ceilings of the ovens rhe 


ovens two ways 
ends of these 
ducts feed into cross ducts placed near the ceiling on 
opposite sides of th oven. These ducts are 
with taper discharge nozzles set at an angle of 45 
degrees with the duct. Nozzles on opposite sides of 
the oven are staggered and point in opposite direc- 
tions, causing the heated air to be discharged in paral- 
lel paths. Since the directions of flow 
paths are reversed, uniform circulation throughout 
the oven is produced. The flue is placed at the floor 
line of the oven. This pulls the circulating air to the 
floor and is the logical position for the rapid dis- 
charge of japan fumes, which are heavier than air. 

The taper nozzles are mounted on collars set in 
the ducts with slip joints. This is an added safety 
which operates as an instantaneous relief 
outlet if an explosion occurs in the ducts due to 
the operator. Tests have proven 
that an explosion merely blows off the nozzles with- 
out causing damage to ducts, blower or oven. 


made uy] 


ot successive 


device 


carel ssness of 


in Oven 


\n idea of the even heat distribution in the oven 
can be obtained from the following test 
made by disinterested parties: 

Wood poles with thermometers mounted at one- 
foot intervals were placed in different locations in 
the The ovens were brought up to heat in 
20 minutes with a maximum temperature variation 
throughout the oven from floor to ceiling and from 
corner to corner of only two degrees F. 

Production figures show that color japan, for- 
merly dried in three hours in an indirect-fired oven, 
is now dried in one and one-quarter hours in this 
White japan, formerly dried in four hours in 
an indirect-fired oven, is now dried in one and three- 
quarters hours in this oven. In all cases the work 
produced is first class and shows no traces of discol- 
oration, soot deposits or defects, prevalent with con- 
tact of the products of combustion from other fuels. 


Heat Distribution 


referee 


ovens. 


oven. 


Operating Data 


This oven 35 feet long by 22 feet wide by 9 feet 
high, cost $1,500 for the complete installation. The 
maximum gas consumption with full production is 
500 cubic feet of 535 B.t.u. gas per hour. The bid on 


this job was $6,000 and the guaranteed gas con- 
sumption was 1,200 cubic feet of gas per hour. This 
is a ratio of one to four in initial investment and one 





to two in production and operating cost. This per- 
formance is made possible by the utilization of cor- 
rect drying principles 

In applying the gas-fired air heater to a con 
tinuous oven the heated air is discharged in a coun- 


ter direction to the travel of the ‘conveyor. 

In a recirculating system, the fresh make-up air 
is taken through the 
to supply 20 per cent fresh 
f air handled by the heater is ample to 
xisting re- 


practice air constantly, 
the 
carry the thermal 


circulating svstems can be converted by the addi 


volume Oo! 
capacity required | 


tiol 
fa gas-fired air heater to the fresh air intake. 


Che prnciple of the gas-fired air heater has unlim- 


. i ° ° ° . . . m . . . ated 1 
ited possibilities in application to particular prob- 
lems Chev can be constructed in any capacity to fit 
the individual problem. 


THE BENEFITS OF PUBLIC UTILITY ADVER- 
TISING TO THE CONSUMER 


Continued from page 112 
It is the best kind of public ownership, protected by 
the initiative and energy of private operation. 
Customer ownership is a well advertised and 
prominent activity of the public utility industry that 
may be said, in all sincerity and modesty, to be 


constructive supplement to the great work accom 
plished by the National Vigilance Committee ot the 
\ssociated Advertising Clubs of the World, and the 


Better Business Bureaus which this committee tos 


ters, in suppressing unsound promotional financial 
advertising. It is a safe channel into which a por 
tion of the billions of dollars wasted annually in 


worthless securities may be diverted into a business 
with which the security holder is in touch at all 
times, and this economic service to the 


tanly more than worth while. 


nation 1s cer- 


Protection for the Small Investor 
It should be remembered that the 
of the average man is the most important investment 
His interest, though great, in how he invests the 
hundred or two hundred dollars that he has 
earned and saved is not comparable to the interest of 
society and industry in this, first investment 
For his inevitable reaction to his first investment 1s 
as far reaching as any influence he contributes to the 
Suppose he takes hs one hundred 
or two hundred dollars—money which usually repre- 
sents the sweat of labor and denial—and puts it into 
a highly speculative stock, or, as is unfortunately 
and too frequently the case, puts it into some pre- 
motional, get-rich-quick scheme. And then he loses 
his money. If that were all, society wouldn’t be 
particularly interested, and industry only slightly so, 
but he loses a great deal more. He coinci 
dental with the loss of the money, the incentive to 
save, which makes him a financial loss to business 
and a potential liability to society. He loses, too, 
percentage of his efficiency, which hurts his employer 
and industry much more seriously than the money 
he has kept from productive employment 


first investment 


one 


his 


economic world. 
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A Matter for Society’s Interest at Large 


So society and industry have an economic inter- 
est in bestirring themselves to see that this aver 
man’s first investment is a safe investment. Cus- 
tomer ownership of utilities is one solution. If he 
puts his saved money into a business that protects 
his capital and pays him a good return, the natural 
result is his desire to save more money and increase 
his income. Once on that road, societv need feel no 
undue concern about him, for he has become an ally, 
a contributing member, instead of a possible en 





cumbrance. \nd industry is triply rewarded He 


has put money taken out of industry right back at 


work, he has increased his own efficienc) ol] 
the natural desire to make his new born est c 
and, because he has become a better emploves 
onsequence, industry's productive effort 
ulated. 

In its ‘is is but one small part e cust 
ership story ut utility me inkers \\ 
Street d bankers on Mains street utst Ing 
CCet if Ists nd. LDOVE 1 l be Ore ( ery ( ( s( ( 
much overworked “man in the street,” know its sin 


Je truth, and I am inclined to believe you gentlemen 


will agree that advertising which keeps people’s 
money intact, that puts it to work providing addi- 


tional public services needed for community and in 
dustrial expansion and for the comfort and economy 
and invest intelligently and that obtains the distribu 
tion of earnings of great industries in humble homes, 
does something more than merely benefit utility 
customers—it is advertising that is a distinct con 


tribution to the national good and welfare. 


of tamilies, that causes people to learn how to save 


Advertising Pays 


The public utility, in its period of stress during, 
and immediately following the war, never lost sight 
of the fact that its salvation rested on a favorable 
public opinion, and they never lost sight of tl 
that public opinion to be right must be informed. They 
advertised then, as they advertise today, not only 
in the belief, but in the knowledge, that advertising 
pays. They faced this decade, overwhelmed with 


| 
ne means 


demands for extensions of service, without th 


~ 


of financing, owing to impaired financial confid 
Today, the industry has extended its service until 
it now serves 16,000,000 customers; by conduct 
rather than argument it is beginning to make po 
litical attacks upon it unpopular; it is properly and 
adequately financed, and it stands high in the publi 
confidence. Drastically complete as this revolution 
has been, its accomplishment to those who have 
watched the industry was gradual, and followed nat- 
ural economic laws. In the winning of popular un- 
derstanding, overtures through every established, 
orthodox channel were made, and yet the backbone 
of the appeal consistently remained newspaper adver- 
tising. The reasons are all based on practical ad- 
vertising requirements in which the impossible idea 
of purchasing editorial influence and opinion have 
absolutely no place. 


THE KITCHEN RANGE PAYS DIVIDENDS 
Do your cakes bake evenly? Is your oven right? 
Does it heat quickly? Do all the s 


real service? 


gas burners give 


Can vou cook a meal quickly’? Is your cook stove 
i é , 


ike a dependable friend, always working with you, 


Saving you money, time and temper? 

These are some of the questions posed by Mrs 
Ida Bailey Allen, food specialist and home economist. 
If your range does not measure up to these tests, 


she says, you do not know how to manage it, or you 
lave ] r Trang< 
Mrs. Alle believes that the kitchen range has 
e to do with health and happiness than ar hing 
se in the house. 
\ kitchen stove she writes, “is not merel 
S ething » be wrestled ith three times a dav. to 
e its dirt glossed over each week with ‘blacking, 
ve inadequately ‘doctored’ now and then bv some 
ne who does not understand. It should not be a 
miserable thing going into a decline 
. good Oe vill last a lifetime lor a eliable 
inutacturer will sell new parts, if they are needed, 
ind giv u the help of his service departmen \ 
range must be kept up. 
‘A good kitchen stove is more necessary than anv 
ther piece of equipment or furniture. It is that 


piece of kitchen equipment that makes possible prop 
erly cooked food. A little consistent saving wi 


make a new one possible, even if you have to pav as 

mu cook. To prepare healthful meals with little 
effort: to save fuel and cook without waste: te con- 
serve one’s power is necessary if one is to live 


“Within the income.” 


SECRET OF OLD INK MAKERS REDISCOV- 
ERED BY MODERN METHODS 





he problem of making ink as the ancients made 

t. of unrivalled permanency, stabilitv, color and non 

rrosiveness, is believed to have been solved by the 

use of cit as, which is also being extensively used 
in the manufacture of paste, mucilage, sealing \ 


and other stationer’s supplies. 


Years ag 


o inks were made from plant juices whi 
darkened, instead of fading, on exposure. loday, 
through the use of the gas-fired cauldron, we have 
the extract and strength of the blue Aleppo nut 
ls, which are said to be used exclusively by one 
of the oldest ink-making firms in the country. This 
company, incidentally, has, according to its presi- 
dent, doubled the output of its plant, besides realizing 
ncreased economy, ease of control and better quality 

product since the introduction of citv gas into 
this field 

The extract of the nut galls is boiled at about 165 
degrees for about two hours. Marking ink, which 
comes under the head of “permanency,” has to | 
made in concentrated form first, and the ingredients 


are heated to 140 degrees by gas fuel 


e 
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Gas Grows in Favor for Industrial Uses 
Four Jersey Concerns Contract f or 22,200,000 Cubic Feet Annually 


The steady increasing use of 
manufactured gas for industrial 
purposes is exemplified in negotia- 
tions just concluded by Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company 
for supplying a total of 22,200,000 
cubic feet of gas annually to four 
large New Jersey concerns. 

The United Piece Dye Works, in 
Lodi, already a large consumer of 
gas in its processes, has contracted 
for an additional 7,500,000 cubic 
feet per annum; the Lyons Piece 
Dye Works, of Wright place, New 
3runswick, has signed for 3,000,- 


r —— -_ 


Changes in Personnel of Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company 


J. F. Owens, vice-president and 
general manager of the Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric Company, an- 
nounces the following changes in 
‘the personnel of the organization: 

Frank J. Meyer, general super- 
intendent, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president, in 
charge of operation, succeeding the 
late H. W. Reilly. Mr. Meyer has 
been connected with the Oklahoma 
company since 1902. 

C. C. Stewart, manager at Drum- 
right, has been appointed manager 
at Norman. C. E. Rentschler, for- 
merly division superintendent at 
Enid, succeeds Mr. Stewart as 
manager at Drumright. 


The position of assistant man- 
ager of the Enid division has been 
created and will be filled by C. L. 
Owen, former manager at Sulphur. 
Mr. Owen is succeeded at Sulphur 
by R. C. Kumler, formerly auditor 
of the Eastern division of the com- 
pany. 

\ll these promotions, said Mr. 
Owens in announcing the trans- 
fers, are in line with the company’s 
policy of according recognition to 
ability and satisfactory record of 
service. 


000 cubic feet per year. L. O. 
Koven & Brother, manufacturers 
of boilers in Mountain road, Jer- 
sey City, will use approximately 
6,600,000 cubic feet a vear, and the 
Columbia Refining Company at 
Danforth and West End avenues, 
Jersey City, has contracted to use 
upward of 5,000,000 cubic feet per 
annum. 

These four customers, and there 
are others in the same class, will 
use as much gas, collectively, as 
would meet the needs of 750 aver- 
age consumers. 


Gas Rate Reduced in Minneapolis 


The lowest gas rate in seven 
years to private consumers in 
Minneapolis, Minn., will prevail for 
four months beginning September 
1, when a cut of 2 cents per 1,000 
feet becomes effective. 


The new rate of 93 cents per 
1,000 feet, which will continue in 
effect until December 31, will save 
the consumers $6,000 a month, or 
a total of $24,000. 


Announcement of the drop was 
made Friday, when the Minneap- 
olis Gas Light Company filed with 
the City Council its cost figures 
for the four months ending June 
30. Reductions in manufacturing 
costs make possible the reduction. 


The figures filed with the Coun- 
cil indicated that the mentfactur- 
ing cost of the gas for the period 
ending June 30 was 44.62, as com- 
pared with 47.12 for the preceding 
four months. On September 1, 
1924, when the 98-cent retail rate 
was established, the holder cost 
was 56.39 cents. Under the agree- 
ment with the City Council the 
company gives the consumer the 


benefit of any decrease in costs. 


The peak of gas prices in the city 
was reached in 1921, when the rate 
was $1.31. 
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The Charles H. Tenney Medal 

Official announcement was made 
recently of the Charles H. Tenney 
\ward for Meritorious Service. 
For some time past the manage- 
ment has been desirous of giving 
special recognition to those em- 
ployees who perform any unusual, 
sacrificial, emergency, distinctive 
or valuable service, of any special 
meritorious nature. For over a 
year a committee appointed by Mr. 
Palmer York, president of Charles 
H. Tenney & Co., studied and in 
vestigated ways and means, and 
from their recommendations and 
report the final plan and procedure 
as given in the announcement is 
placed in effect. 

Recommendations for the award 
may be made by any employee, 
through the manager of his or her 


company, to the Service Awards 
Committee, who investigate the 
case and report the facts to the 
Board of Decision, who have en- 


tire jurisdiction as to the making 
of an award and the grade thereof 

The award when presented will 
take the form of a medal and cita- 


tion. There are three grades ot 
recognition represented by gold, 
silver and bronze medals. The ci- 


tation is engraved and will name 
the recipient and recite the deed 
which was performed. 


The medal design is a beautiful 


example of numismatic art, the 
front or face portraying a profile 
view of Colonel Charles H. Ten- 


The artist who designed the 
medal recorded his skill by render- 
ing a very fine likeness of the 
colonel. On the reverse is the 
Tenney Service Seal and space for 


ney. 


engraving the name of the one 
cited. The design of the medal 
front and reverse is artistically 


conceived and executed as to bal- 
ance, proportions and relief, 


New Equipment for Davenport, Ia. 

The Peoples Light Company of 
Davenport, lowa, have decided to 
equip the water gas apparatus in 
their plant for complete hydraulic 
operation and have placed orders 
with the U. G. I. Contracting Com- 
pany of Philadelphia for the neces- 
sary equipment. 
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Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
Adds New Apparatus to Emer- 
gency Equipment 


The poli e and fire, as well as the 
health, hospital and other city de- 
partments, been notified by 
the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York that the inhaiator and 
oxygen carbon-dioxide apparatus 
has been added to the equipment 
of the gas company’s emergency 
cars, and may be used by those de- 
partments for resuscitation pur- 
poses. The pulmotors, which were 
first introduced for use in this city 
in November, 1912, by the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, 
are still a part of the equipment 
of the emergency crews, and are 
not to be dispensed with. 

Twenty of the inhalators are 
now subject to the call of the city 
departments in Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Long Island City and in 
Queens County; and in the latter 
territory the inhalator has been 
furnished to the Flushing, L. I., 
Hospital, where it is sent out on 
call on the hospital ambulances. 
The inhalators have been used suc- 
cessfully by the gas company’s 
emergency men during the last 
two months, with these results: In 
29 cases where carelessness in the 
use of gas had resulted in the users 
being affected by the commodity: 
in five cases of partial drowning: 


have 


two cases of over dose of drugs: 
four cases where persons had been 
overcome by smoke, and in two 


cases where persons were over- 
come by ammonia. In a few of 
these cases the pulmotor was also 
used. During the same period the 


pulmotors were used successfully 


in two smoke cases and one gas 
case, and unsuccessfu'ly in one 
electric case and two drowning 


cases, 


The gas company’s emergency 
crews are also using with success 
the Schaefer or prone pressure 


method for the resuscitation of 
submersion, smoke, electric or gas 
On each of the emergency 
cars of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany its affiliated com- 
panies is one of the inhalators, as 
well as a pulmotor. The use of the 
pulmotor during the last 10 vears 
has been requested 4,326 times. In 
1,966 cases the pulmotor was not 
used, but the pulmotors had been 
successfully used in 1,882 cases and 
unsuccessfully in only 478 cases. 
There is no intention on the part 


cases. 


and 


gas 





lated Gas Co1 pany 
he pulmotors from its 
emergency service, and that device 
still continues to be. available. 
Where ambulance surgeons or phy 
arge of a drowning or 
state their prefer 

the application of the pul 
motors, the pulmotors are at their 
disposal. 


siclans in ch 
polsoning Cast 


ence for 





Charles L. Holman Quits La- 
clede Gas Light Co. 
Charles L. Holman, presi- 
dent of the Laclede Gas Co., 
St. Louis, has resigned to ac- 


cept the presidency of the 
Georgian Manganese Cor- 


poration of New York. 











Contracts Awarded 
Following the successful start- 
ing up and operation of U. G. I. 
vertical retorts at Syracuse, N. Y., 


the Syracuse Lighting Company 
has contracted with the U. G. I. 


Contracting Company of Philadel- 
phia for a second unit of nine 
benches of U. G. I. vertical retorts, 
together with the pro- 
ducers, waste heat boilers and aux- 
iliary equipment. Work on the 
second unit is already under way. 
The vertical plant now in opera- 
tion is attracting wide attention to 
men and 
ators are constantly 
visitors who desire to see this ver 
efficient plani 


necessary 


Fas 


the Syracuse oper- 
entertaining 
7. 
modern and 
H. M. Byllesby Co. Asquires Prop- 
erties in Oklahoma 

In one of the largest recent pub 
lic utility transactions of Okla- 
homa, H. M. Byllesby & Co. has 
acquired from the Clement Stude- 
the properties of 
vers Light & Power 
hich supplies electric, 


baker interests 
the C 


Company, w 


onsun 


natural gas and other services in 


17 municipalities in the southern 


part of Oklahoma having total 
population of over 40,000. 

The towns served by the ac- 
quired properties include Ard- 


more, Ringling, Durant, \rm- 
strong, Avlesworth, Madill, B 

nington, Bokchito, Caddo, Blue, 
Mead, Kingston, Oil City, Heald- 
ton, Wilson, Woodville and Kene- 


fick. Headquarters are in Ard- 


more. 

Consumers Light & Power Com- 
pany has steam-electric generating 
\rdmore, 


plants in Medill and 





Ringling, with a combined ca 
pacity of 3,870 horsepower. In ad 

dition to local distributing sys 

tems, the company has 75 miles of 
33,000-volt high tension transmis 

sion lines, a small part of which 1s 
under construction, and 33 miles oi 
gas pipe lines from the Fox-Gra 

ham fields and 65 miles oi local gas 
distributing mains. There are ap- 
proximately 8,000 electric and 6,000 
gas customers. For the year end- 
ed May 31, 1925, gross earnings 
amounted to $1,068,533 and net 
earnings $378,977. 

The newly acquired company 
will be operated under the direction 
of the Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation of Chi- 
cago, which manages Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company. 


also 


New Equipment Installed to In- 
crease Output 

Richmond, Va. Richmond's 
new gas apparatus has arrived and 
now is being installed at the gas 
plant in Fulton. It includes a new 
water gas generator and a large 
waste heat boiler. The new equip- 
ment will increase the capacity of 
the city plant by about 3,000,000 
cubic feet per day, bringing the 
peak production limit to about 9,- 
000,000 cubic feet per dav, it is esti 
mated. 

The new water gas generator 
cost $33,000 and the waste heat 
boiler about $15,460. Auxiliary 
equipment now being installed will 
run up the total cost of improve- 
ments to about $55,000. They are 
being financed under the gas works 
rehabilitation bond issue. 

New metlods in operating the 


present plant, and the new 1m- 
provements, are expected to in- 
crease the efficiency of the gas 


plant, as well as to reduce the u iit 
cost. 

Director of Public Utilities 
George H. Whitfield that he 
did not know exactly how much 
saving might be expected, but that 


| estimates indicate 


said 


his an excellent 
prospect. 
Richmond 
water gas exclusively. The 
struction of an auxiliary coal gas 
plant has been recommended as a 
means to reduce unit cost and in- 
crease the output, but pending a 
decision on the coal gas unit it has 
been found add an- 
other water gas generator in order 
to supply the immediate demand. 


now is producing 


con 


necessary to 
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Herbert H. Ganser and John L. 
Mather Elected Vice-Presi- 
dents of Counties G. & E. Co. 


Two men who began work in 
minor positions in the public util- 
ity industry were recently elected 
vice-presidents of the Counties Gas 
& Electric Company, which sup- 
plies an extensive territory adja- 
cent to Philadelphia. 


Herbert H. Ganser, manager of 
the Schuylkill district, and John L. 
Mathews, manager of the Main 
Line district, are the new vice- 
presidents, who were chosen by 
the directors July 27, at a meeting 
in the U. G. I. building, Broad and 
\rch streets. 


Mr. Ganser started his public 
service career as a meter reader. 
Mr. Mather’s first tasks in the in- 
dustry were setting and 
stringing lines. Mr. Ganser is lo- 
cated at Norristown and Mr. 
Mather at Ardmore. They will re- 
tain their offices at the same places. 
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Mr. Ganser began his working 
days as a printer for a Norristown 
newspaper. He entered the em- 
ploy of the gas company of Mont- 
gomery County, June 7, 1899. In 
September, 1910, he was made su- 
perintendent cf the company’s gas 
and electric service. Mr Ganser 
was appointed manager of the 
Schuylkill district of the Counties 
Gas & Electric Company in July, 
1912. 


He has served as president of 
the Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
the Pennsylvania Electric Associa- 
tion and the Norristown Rotary 
Club. He is vice-president of the 
Montgomery Trust Company, 
trustee of the Montgomery Coun- 
tv Historical Society and chairman 
of the Norristown executive com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross. 


Mr. Mather has been active in 
public utility work since February 
1, 1891, when he became assistant 
superintendent of the Wayne Elec- 
tric Light Company. The job of 
assistant superintendent in those 
days, with a territory of about one 
mile in length and about 100 cus- 
tomers, meant domg everything 
from operating the plant to col- 
lecting the bills. Mr. Mather, 
whose home is in Wayne, has been 
in charge of the Main Line 
trict for many years. 


dis- 


To Change Stock Issue 

\lbany, N. Y.—Buffalo, Niagara 
& Eastern Power Corporation has 
filed a certificate in the office of 
the Secretary of State, authorizing 
a change in the number and par 
value of its stock from 4,000 shares 
non par value unclassified to 4,000,- 
000 shares, of which 2,000,000 shall 
be $25 value preferred and 2,000,- 
000 shares non par value common. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, Rochester, changing the 
par value of its capital stock at 
present representing an $18,250,000 
capital dividend into 182,500 shares, 
100,000 shares preferred and 82,500 
common, both of $100 par value, to 
825,000 shares common 


stock non 


par value. 


Franchise Granted for Ebensburg 
Gas 


Ebensburg, Pa.—Ebensburg Bor- 
ough Council has taken formal ac- 
tion granting a franchise for the 
piping of the town by the Peoples 
Natural Gas Company for the sup- 
plying of this place with natural 
gas, a concession sought by Ebens- 
burg for the last 20 years. 

The company’s proposition and 
the granting of the franchise by the 
borough are now subject to ap- 
proval by the Public Service Com- 
mission. No opposition to the pip- 
ing of the town has developed so 
far and none is expected. Action 
by Council was unanimous. 


Paul E. Nicholls Elected President 


of Utilities Association 


Galveston, Texas \nnounce- 
ment of the election of Paul E. 
Nicholls, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Galveston Gas 
Company, to succeed W. E. Wood 
as president of the Southwestern 
Public Service Association, was 
made recently. The election was 
made necessary on account of Mr. 
Wood moving to Richmond, Va.., 
as general manager of the electric 
railway company there. 

Mr. Nicholls was first vice-presi- 
dent of the organization, having 
been elected to that post at the 
convention held in Houston last 
May. 

The Southwestern Public Serv- 
ice Association is one of the larg- 
est and oldest of regional utility 


associations, being made up of ap- 
proximately 95 per cent of the pub- 
lic utility corporations ot T 
and Louisiana. 

The prime object of the associa- 
tion is to bring about a better feel- 
ing of friendship between the cor- 
porations and the general public, 
as well as promoting a better un- 
derstanding of the various prob- 
lems among the utility companies. 


Texas 


Pennsylvania Gas Company to 
Construct New Buildings 
Erie, Pa. 

Kugene 


Building Inspector 
MeManus has issued per 
mits to the Pennsylvania Gas Com 
for the construction of two 
new buildings which are to be 
of the vast expansion program 


pany 
part 
which the gas company is planning 
for serving Erie with gas. 

One permit was for a new com- 
pressor building, which will 
approximately $20,000. The sec- 
ond building was for a garage and 
shop building, which will 
$45,000. 


cost 
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Sells 4,086,352,160 Cubic Feet of 
Gas in Three Months 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The Philadel- 
phia Gas Works sold 4, 86,352,160 
cubic feet of gas to consumers in 
the quarter ending June 30, and 
$4,292,443 was collected from con- 
sumers, covering bills due from 
that and other quarters, according 
to the report of Samuel T. Bodine, 
president of the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, to the City 
Controller recently. 


City Extends Gas Franchise 


Gadsden, Ala.—At special 
meeting of the Council, that body 
reversed its previous position and 
agreed to extend the franchise of 
the local gas company to 30 vears 
from date, but it is stipulated that 
the city must be paid $3,000 for the 
extension and that the company 
must immediately expend not less 
than $25,000 in improvements and 
extensions. Attorneys for the 
Southern Gas & Power Company, 
which is about to take over the 
property, announced they would 
consider the conditions named and 
would reach a decision inside of 30 
days. 





